


Lajeunesse 
steps down 
as President 


Concordia’s Board of Governors announced on 
Sept. 18 that, by mutual agreement, Claude 
Lajeunesse will be stepping down as President 
of Concordia University as of Oct.r 31. 

Chair of the Board Peter Kruyt said “I wish to 
thank Claude and publicly recognize his 
achievements, leadership and commitment 
over the past two years. Under his direction, 
we have continued to make progress on all 
fronts, attracting a growing number of talent- 
ed students and faculty from around the world 
by offering innovative and top quality pro- 
grams and research. The Concordia communi- 
ty is also benefiting from significant invest- 
ments in the upgrading of our facilities’ 

An Interim President will be named while the 
search for a new president is conducted. Vice- 
President Research & Graduate Studies, Louise 
Dandurand has agreed to serve as Acting 
Provost until the end of the calendar year. 

In a statement to the community, President 
Lajeunesse said, “I am very proud and hon- 
oured to have led this institution for the past 
two years. We have developed a talented, dedi- 
cated and professional leadership group that 
has worked to reinforce Concordia on many 
fronts. | leave a university that is in very capa- 
ble hands and is poised to take the next great 
step in its development.’ For the full state- 
ment:news.concordia.ca/administra- 
tion/011619.shtml 


Shuffle 18 is only a day away. 
Dont miss out on all the great prizes 


available! 


VSHUFFLE 


September 28th, 2007 


For more information: Visie | ca 
UConcordia 
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Cinema professor Richard Kerr makes movies and weaves art from film. For more about his career, turn to page 10. 


Strategic planning moves 
to wide discussion phase 


Town hall meetings to be held in the fall 


BARBARA BLACK 


The Concordia community will engage 
in further consultations this fall on the 
steps needed to realize the goals of 
Concordia’s academic vision. 

The University launched a strategic 
planning process last year (See Journal, 
May 24, 2007). An initial, global scan of 
other institutions and trends in the uni- 
versity arena, together with a professor 


AWARDS NIGHT 2 


Arts and Science honours its own 


HOMECOMING = 


Guide to what's coming up and coming home 


survey, clarified key areas that required 
further discussion and comment. Many 
of these areas are consistent with direc- 
tions outlined in the document, Moving 
Ahead, including strategically manag- 
ing enrolment, strengthening academic 
programs, revitalizing the professori- 
ate, improving the research profile, 
internationalizing, and providing a 
first-class education. 

_ Work continued over the spring and 
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ECA ENDOWMENT 


ENCS staffand alumni make it happen 


summer with discussions by eight 
workgroups. Each workgroup included 
representatives of each faculty, staff 
members, and people from outside the 
university who brought fresh eyes and 
significant professional expertise. 

They discussed such issues as attract- 
ing and retaining new faculty; achieving 
financial stability; using new technolo- 
gy; broadening recruitment and retain- 
ing students; cementing partnerships 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 11 


FORCES AVENIR 9 


Concordians nominated for provincial award 
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Arts and Science Faculty celebrates its own 
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Seen at the celebration of the Dean's Awards held by the Faculty of Arts and Science on Sept. 25 are, left to right in the back row: Fred Szabo, Donna Whittaker, Harald Proppe, Perry 
Calce, Pablo Gilabert, Andrew Ryder, Robert Bernard, Andrea Falcon, Linda Kay and Dean David Graham. In the front row, left to right, are Judith Herz, Sheelah O'Neill, Diane Poulin- 
Dubois, Walcir Cardoso and Philippe Caignon. 


The annual Arts & Science Dean's Awards were presented at a cocktail reception on Sept. 25 in 
the downtown Faculty Club. Congratulations to all these deserving recipients. 


Distinguished 
Scholarship 


Professor Robert Bernard is an 
international authority in the 
field of distance education. 
Since joining the Department of 
Education in 1979, he has built a 
distinguished list of publica- 
tions, and served as editor of the 
Canadian Journal of Educational 
Communication from 1985 to 
1989, 

His nominator said, “Bob's 
work in distance education lies 
at the heart of educational tech- 
nology and is of growing impor- 
tance in Canada and through- 
out the world? 

Diane Poulin-Dubois joined 
Concordia as an assistant pro- 
fessor in 1984; since 2001, she 
has been a full professor in 
Psychology, and a Fellow of the 
Science College. 

Her interests lie in the field of 
infant social cognition, and her 
research areas include concept 
formation, word meaning 
acquisition, language develop- 
ment, theory of mind develop- 
ment in infancy, and the cogni- 
tive correlates of bilingualism. 
In addition, she has conducted 
work that “has been central in 
filling gaps in the literature on 
gender development’ 


New Scholars 


Andrea Falcon is an assistant 
professor in the Department of 
Classics, Modern Languages 
and Linguistics who earned his 
doctorate at the University of 
Padua (Italy) and has made sig- 


nificant contributions to the 
study of Aristotelian philosophy. 

Based on interest in his cur- 
rent research and recognition of 
the very high quality of his work, 
the Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton University has 
offered him membership for the 
second term of the 2007-2008 
academic year. 

Pablo Gilabert is an assis- 
tant Philosophy _ professor. 
Since joining Concordia in 2003. 
He has produced 12 publica- 
tions of about 200 pages of orig- 
inal, purely conceptual philo- 
sophical argument.” A specialist 
in social justice and democracy, 
critical theory, and Kant’s prac- 
tical philosophy, he spent this 
summer as a visiting fellow at 
Oxford University. 

Andrew Ryder, an assistant 
professor in the Department of 
Psychology, excels in three areas 
— the study of culture, the study 
of personality, and the study of 
depression as a human experi- 
ence and as a form of psy- 
chopathology — and in inte- 
grating them. Hailed as a cre- 
ative scholar who has opened 
new lines of inquiry, he has been 
identified as “one of the top 
young psychopathology  re- 
searchers most certainly in 
Canada and likely in North 
America,” 


Outstanding 
Academic Service 


Judith Herz, a professor in the 
Department of English, was rec- 
ognized for her service as an 
administrator and member of 


numerous academic commit- 
tees. She is the only unanimous- 
ly elected honorary life member 
of the Association of Canadian 
and College University Teachers 
of English (ACCUTE). 

Harald Proppe has helped 
build the Department of 
Mathematics and Statistics. He 
was instrumental, together with 
now-retired Prof. John Senez, in 
the creation of the actuarial 
mathematics program, which 
has become a flagship program 
of the department. 

“Hal is a dedicated teacher, 
superb administrator and a 
wonderful colleague; said one 
of his nominators. He was also a 
senior administrator and 
demonstrated unparalleled 
patience and negotiating skills.” 


Exceptional 
Service 
to the Faculty 


Perry Calce is the Coordinator 
of Academic Programs and 
Curriculum in the School of 
Community and Public Affairs. 
“Perry continues to play a vital 
role in the success of the SCPA 
and is, perhaps, its greatest 
ambassador.’ He is an active vol- 
unteer for good causes at 
Concordia and in the larger 
community. 

Sheelah O'Neill is the Assistant 
to the Chair of the Department 
of Communication Studies. 
Maurice Charland held that 
position when he nominated 
her and said he could count on 
her to know which courses were 


offered in which years and what 
their enrolments were, He also 
counted on her “to sense the 
pulse of student concerns.” 

Donna Whittaker is the 
Assistant to the Chair of the 
Department of History, and pro- 
duces the excellent History 
newsletter. “Donna is devoted 
to the History Department, said 
a faculty member. “Her contri- 
bution to its life goes far beyond 
that normally expected of a sec- 
retary or administrator. None of 
us could accomplish what we 
do without Donna _ working 
behind the scenes to back us up 
and straighten us out.” 

Senior faculty members rely 
on her support. “She is im- 
mensely caring, warm and 
thoughtful, as well as incredibly 
efficient, quick to learn and a 
fountain of information. Her 
knack for diffusing a difficult 
situation, or delivering a reality 
check to those asking for unde- 
served privileges, is an equally 
valuable asset.” 


Teaching 
Excellence 


Philippe Caignon is an associ- 
ate professor in the 
Département d'Etudes frangais- 
es. Every faculty member in his 
department signed his nomina- 
tion. 

“Dr. Caignon has demon- 
strated truly superior work and 
unrelenting energy, his nomi- 
nators said. “En fait, le mot ‘pro- 
fesseur’ probablement 
insuffisant pour décrire son 
dévouement extraordinaire.” 


est 


Walcir Cardoso is an assis- 
tant professor in the Depart- 
ment of Education. His nomina- 
tion was supported by letters of 
support from his students: “I 
remember him patiently receiv- 
ing me at his house one Sunday 
morning to help me hone my 
first conference presentation 
scheduled for the next day. Then 
he rose the following day at four 
in the morning to drive [several 
other students] and myself to 
the conference in Quebec City.” 

Linda Kay is an associate 
Journalism professor. Her nomi- 
nator said she’s the highest- 
rated teacher in the depart- 
ment. “Students find her inspir- 
ing, enthusiastic, organized, 
thorough, perceptive and car- 
ing” 

Kay says she started teaching 
when she was asked to share her 
professional expertise as an 
adjunct. A_ fellow teacher 
offered to advise her. “It was an 
act of immense generosity that 
I've never forgotten. Her benev- 
olence shaped my teaching phi- 
losophy.” 

Fred Szabo is a professor in 
the Department of Mathematics 
and Statistics and the director 
of an important co-op program. 
He is an internationally recog- 
nized expert on the use of tech- 
nology in teaching abstruse 
mathematical ideas. 

A colleague says admiringly, 
“His enthusiasm is infectious, 
and the skilful way in which he 
uses various technological tools 
to achieve his educational 
objectives is often like observ- 
ing an artist perform on the 
stage.” 
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Accountants can be 
fraud detectors 


Dominic Peltier-Rivest is studying the patterns of occupational fraud. 


KAREN HERLAND 


A generation of young people are 
imagining themselves as scienti- 
fic detectives because they grew 
up watching CS/. Fewer kids 
dream about becoming account- 
ants. 

It might be time to shed light 
on the glamorous world of certi- 
fied fraud examiners (CFEs). 

Dominic Peltier-Rivest (Ac- 
countancy) has been a CFE for 
two years, and a member of the 
Association of Certified Fraud 
Examiners. The ACFE has grown 
to 125 chapters serving 40,000 
members around the world since 
it began in Texas in 1988. 

Peltier-Rivest, who earned his 
PhD studying financial statement 
fraud, recently worked with the 
ACFE to produce a report that 
sheds light on the circumstances 
and cases of occupational fraud 
in Canada. The research is based 
on 90 cases that have been 
recently investigated by ACFE 
members. 

“We estimate that the equiv- 
alent of five per cent of sales 
are lost annually through occu- 
pational fraud,” Peltier-Rivest 
said, “That's a pretty large per- 
centage to lose in an competi- 
tive market.” 

Detecting Occupational Fraud 
in Canada: A Study of its Victims 
and Perpetrators compares infor- 
mation on what types of fraud are 
committed, discovered and 
investigated. 

Overall, the report suggests 
that smaller organizations are 


more likely to be hit by fraudsters. 
“People tend to know each other 
in smaller organizations. It is a lot 
harder to check on the work of 
someone you consider a friend’ 

Peltier-Rivest said he proposed 
the research to the ACFE for a 
number of reasons. “Profession- 
als can use the information to 
better detect and prevent cases of 
fraud. And businesses can make 
sure that effective controls are 
put into place’? 

The results provide useful 
examples for the course on fraud 
examination he developed for the 
JMSB. 

The information is also valu- 
able for policy development. 
Although Peltier-Rivest’s study 
has a relatively small sample size, 
the findings are comparable to 
similar studies in the U.S. 

For instance, well under 10 per 
cent of occupational fraud is 
detected through external audits. 
In fact, 42 per cent of cases are 
discovered because of an anony- 
mous tip. 

“Auditors are expected to go 
through a lot of material. Finding 
evidence of fraud is like trying to 
find a needle in a haystack? 
Peltier-Rivest said. “It’s a bit like 
police officers going door-to- 
door looking for violence in the 
family: 

Phone calls alert the police 
where to investigate, and anony- 
mous tips provide the same 
direction to auditors. The meas- 
ure is so effective that publicly 
owned companies are now 
required to have fraud tip lines, 





However, simply establishing a 
hotline without any other effort 
may not be effective. In Quebec, 
there was a lot resistance to the 
tip line requirement. Peltier- 
Rivest said companies need sen- 
sitization programs so that peo- 
ple understand the potential 
costs associated with fraud in 
terms of lost wages, or even lost 
positions if a business cant 
recover. 

The research suggests sensiti- 
zation programs for employees 
and regular surprise audits also 
reduced either the amount or 
extent of fraud in the companies 
that used them. Fraud was also 
detected earlier in those circum- 
stances. 

Peltier-Rivest would like to 
eventually develop a model to see 
how these variables interact in 
fraud detection and prevention. 

In terms of people who commit 
fraud, fewer of them are in upper 
management or director posi- 
tions. But when they are, they 
tend to be responsible for far 
greater losses in dollar amounts. 
Almost three-quarters of those 
charged with fraud are men and 
almost 90 per cent have no previ- 
ous history of charges. 

Cases involving two or more 
people working together tend to 
involve much more significant 
amounts of money. “When peo- 
ple are colluding, some of the 
controls that might detect the 
situation become ineffective? 

The full report is available at 
www.acfe.com/fraud/down- 
loads.asp 
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ACCOLADES 


Frank Chalk (History) has been interviewed about the conflict in 
the Darfur region of Sudan and Canada‘ role in finding a solution. 
He told CTV's Canada AM he approved of Canada’s expulsion of a 
Sudanese diplomat, and he was a guest on the local CBC’s Radio 
Noon phone-in. Chalk is director of the Montreal Institute for 
Genocide and Human Rights Studies. 


ne 


Graduate student Tamanna Howlader (Mathematics and 
Statistics) presented a paper based on her MSc thesis at the Joint 
Statistical Meetings in Salt Lake City on Aug. 3. Written with 
Yogendra P. Chaubey (Concordia) and Michal Abrahmowicz 
(McGill), it was titled “Using Surrogate Outcomes for Improving 
Power to Detect Gene-Environment Interactions” 


\ox« 


Congratulations to Emmanuelle Loslier. an animation student in 
the Mel Hoppenheim School of Cinema. Her short, Tic Tac, won the 
prize for best production in the animation category of the student 
competition at the Montreal International Film Festival. 


“oS 


Gad Saad (Marketing) published a commentary in the European 
Journal of Personality on a target article titled “The Evolutionary 
Genetics of Personality’ He was the only commentator from a busi- 
ness school. He also published an article in Medical Hypotheses in 
which he explored the relationship between a country’s per capita 
gross national income and its male-to-female suicide ratio. 
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Calvin Kalman (Physics) presented a paper on epistemology in 
teaching and research at the Spirit of Inquiry conference held here 
in May, at Hebrew University, Jerusalem, and at the IHPST 
(International History, Philosophy and Science Teaching Group) 
that met in Calgary in June. He spoke at the 2007 STLHE (Society for 
Teaching and Learning in Higher Education) conference at the 
University of Alberta, and the Canadian Association of Physicists 
conference at the University of Saskatchewan. 


N@Q- 


Sarah Stanley (Theatre) has been nominated for the 2007 
Siminovitch Prize in Theatre, to be awarded in late October. The 
$100,000 prize goes to a Canadian director who advances Canadian 
theatre through a body of work achieved in recent years, while influ- 
encing and inspiring younger theatre artists. She is one of three 
actors in That Woman, which ends its run Sept. 27 at the Bain St. 
Michel and is directed by Emma Tibaldo, a Concordia alumna and 
new head of the Playwrights Workshop. 


N@Qe 


The Ben Uri Gallery of the London 
Jewish Museum of Art is currently 
showing Auktion 392: Reclaiming 
the Galerie Stern, Diisseldorf, cre- 
ated by art history professor 
Catherine MacKenzie and her 
students about the lost artworks 
of the late Max Stern. For more on 
this remarkable project, please go 
to —_ cjournal.concordia.ca/jour- 
nalarchives/2006- 
07/oct_26/007918.shtml. 


No 


Karin Doerr (CMLL, Simone de Beauvoir Institute) took part in the 
!4th International Triennial Commonwealth Literature Conference, 
held at the University of British Columbia in August. She was also 
cited in The Voice, a Vancouver newspaper. 


Nox 


Elaine Arsenault (Counselling and Development) has another 
career as a writer for children. She wrote four episodes of a televi- 
sion series published by Sinking Ship Entertainment called Roll Play 
that won an Alliance for Children and Television award and has 
been nominated for a Gemini in the category of best series for 
preschoolers. 
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BARBARA BLACK 


Montrealers have been extended a 
warm welcome to Homecom-ing 
festivities over the next 10 days. 

From 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. this 
Saturday, the Loyola Campus 
will be filled with fun, as clowns 
and “mad scientists” entertain 
the folks. Organizers promise 
magic tricks, break-dancing, 
hula-hooping, ice-cream-mak- 
ing, marionettes and giant 
worms! 

Somewhere in there, we 
understand there will also be a 


Homecoming’s open invite 


football showdown with the 
Université de Montréal Carabins. 
Sylvain Girard, a Stinger who 
went on to play with the 
Montreal Alouettes, will be on 
hand to sign autographs and 
pose for pictures. 

On the following Saturday, Oct. 
6, the action will shift to the EV 
building, as several professors 
take time out of their weekend to 
talk to visitors about their work. 
Arts & Science and ENCS will run 
the first session of the Back-to- 
School Faculty Showcase, from 10 
to 11:30 a.m., and the JMSB and 


IN MEMORIAM 
Dennis Jones 1932-2007 


Dennis Jones, described 
recently by Gazette art critic 
Henry Lehmann as “hugely 
gifted” and “a beloved 
Concordia art professor, 
died in Montreal on Sept 16. 

Born in Woolwich, 
England and raised in India, 
Dennis studied at the 
Farnham School of Fine Art 
in Surrey and worked as a 
graphic artist in London 
before coming to Canada in 
1958. His teaching career 
started at Sir George 
Williams University, and he 
retired from Concordia’s 
Faculty of Fine Arts in 1997. 

His friend and colleague 
Judy Garfin told The Journal, 
“He was open, enthusiastic 
and demystified complex 
processes in print arts for 
students. He was a natural 
teacher, and students loved 
him. 

“| think what most drew 
students to him was the fact 
that he was an artist first 
and loved the process of cre- 
ation. He was so encourag- 
ing and positive. He encour- 


aged risk-taking and experi- 
menting, the best things an 
art instructor can offer. His 
long history as a practicing 
artist lent him a presence 
and ease with himself that 
made him very approach- 
able, 

A Gazette obituary quoted 
his son, Brangwyn, as saying 
that he was eccentric. “He 
gave rather than received; 
he would help people even 
when he was down. He was 
not a seller of his work; all 
he cared about was produc- 
ing art...He didn't believe 
anything in life was impor- 
tant enough that you had to 
rush? 

The Sept. 15 article writ- 
ten by Lehmann was about 
the Centre de I'Image et de 
l’Estampe (CIEM), a new art 
learning environment in the 
Mirabel area, where a major 
retrospective of Jones's work 
will open on Oct. 10. 

Our sympathies are 
extended to his family and 
friends. 





Leonard Mendelsohn 1937-2007 


Former English professor 
Leonard Mendelsohn died 
in Montreal on May 8. He 
was hailed by former stu- 
dents as a_ remarkable 
teacher. 

Born in Nashville. 
he earned his master’s 
degree from Harvard 
University and his PhD from 
the Uniyersity of Wisconsin, 
and taught at lowa State 


lenn., 


before moving to Montreal 
in 1967 to teach at Sir 
George Williams University. 
He belonged to the 
Hasidic and Lubavitch sects 
of Judaism, but in the 1980s, 
he became interesied in the 
pacifist Christian sect, ‘he 
Shakers, and became an 
expert on the subject. He 
retired from teaching at 
Concordia in 1996, 


Fine Arts will run the second, 
from noon to 1:30 p.m. 

To give just some examples 
that are likely to interest alumni 
and the general public, Simon 
Bacon will discuss asthma and 
cardiovascular heart disease, 
Robert Boushel will talk about 
prevention of Type II diabetes, 
Joanna Komorowski will discuss 
childhood obesity, and Robert 
Kilgour will discuss cancer reha- 
bilitation. 

The Abitibi Consolidated 
Lecture, always a_ high-profile 
event, takes place tonight at 7 p.m. 





c 


in H-110 of the Hall Building. 

Kim Klein has __ visited 
Concordia before, as a popular 
speaker at the Institute for 
Management and Community 
Development's summer program 
for community activists. She spe- 
cializes in adapting traditional 
fundraising techniques for the 
benefit of grassroots organiza- 
tions, and has won many awards 
for her skill. She'll be beginning a 
term as guest lecturer at the 
Institute in January 2008. 

On Monday, one of the open 
discussions organized by the 


Generous donation to ENCS 


University of the Streets Café is 
taking place under the 
Homecoming banner, and _ it 
deals with nothing less than the 
pursuit of happiness. Sheila 
Mason, a philosophy professor 
who specializes in ethics, and 
Jim Pfaus, who studies the physi- 
ological and psychological fac- 
tors that influence sexual behav- 
iour, will be on hand. 

Many other events are con- 
nected to Homecoming, such as 
reunions and dinners. For more 
information, please go to home- 
coming.concordia.ca. 


BU99NO DVN 


Norman D. Hébert, LLD, left, is seen above with his son and successor as president and CEO of Groupe Park 
Avenue, Norman E. Hébert. They are in front of the Norman D. Hébert Meeting Room, formerly EV 2.260, in 
the Engineering, Computer Science and Visual Arts Integrated Complex. More than 100 guests attended a 
ceremony on Sept. 17 to recognize the senior Hébert's gift of $1 million to fund engineering and business 
scholarships. At $7,000 a year, they are among the most generous entrance scholarships in Canada. 


LETTERS 


An open letter to the Chairman and Board of 


Governors of Concordia University from 


Charles Draimin, President, Concordia 


University Faculty Association 


Dear Mr. Kruyt, 


The executive and membership of the Concordia University Faculty 


Association. CUFA, were as surprised as the rest of the university by the 


sudden resignation of the President. Dr. Claude Lajeunesse. The manner, 


timing and implications of this resignation are very disturbing to us. 


For the entire letter: news.concordia.ca/administration/011658.shtm! 
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BUILDING SPIRIT 


Centre for Native Education 
reaches out across programs 


DAWN WISEMAN 


Part of Advocacy and Support Services, the Centre for 
Native Education (CNE) is home to Native support 
services at Concordia. While Director Manon 
Tremblay says the primary users of CNE are the univer- 
sity’s 150 or so First Nations, Métis and Inuit students, 
she underlines that the centre is intended for the entire 
community. 

“We want to support all students and staff in increas- 
ing their understanding and knowledge about aborigi- 
nal peoples.’ she said. 

To this end, one of the projects they have been pur- 
suing over the last few years is the development of a 
comprehensive documentation centre. 

“We started with a few dozen books and now, 
thanks to grants from the CCSL (Concordia Council 
on Student Life) and the Ministére de l'éducation, des 
Loisirs et des Sports du Québec, we have about 1,500, 
many of which cannot be found in Concordia’s main 
library: 

Books are available for on-site reference, but are 
currently packed away in boxes, because CNE is 
moving from the nooks and crannies of the V 
annex to newly renovated quarters on the sixth 


ie 
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Manon Tremblay is enjoying a rare break before the 
Centre for Native Education moves out of its current 
digs and into the Hall Building 


\ 


floor of the Hall Building. 

According to Tremblay, the new space is “much 
more visible, much more accessible; and will allow for 
the expansion of existing services. 

“Where we previously had three or four computers 
available to students, we will now have seven; she said. 
The new space is also a lot friendlier, “culturally speak- 
ing, which is important for our students. 

While a good number of Concordia’s cohort of Native 
students come from nearby communities like 
Kahnawake and Kanesetake, many are from signifi- 
cantly further afield. 

“Most of our students are single mothers in their 
thirties” said Tremblay. “When they leave remote com- 
munities to come to Concordia, they need to adjust to 
Montreal, and get a support network in place for their 
families? 

CNE will do just about whatever it takes to help stu- 
dents as they settle into their new environment 
because “their success at implanting their lives here is 
directly related to their success at Concordia? 

Tremblay pointed out that CNE works closely 
with other units within Advocacy and Support 
services and other student services in order to help 
students succeed. Once the required support is in 


place, she said, completion rates for aboriginal stu- 
dents are “fairly comparable to the rest of the 
Concordia cohort? 

Aboriginal students do have a preference for certain 
programs, she said. “Our students tend to follow stud- 
ies which allow them to understand and invest in their 
communities. 

As a result, programs in Applied Human Sciences, 
Political Science, and Anthropology/Sociology are big 
draws. So are many Fine Arts programs, and there are a 
few students at the JMSB. “But we still need a break- 
through in the sciences and engineering, The planned 
major in First Peoples studies (see ClassAction on page 
8) may help change that. 

To attract more students into that program and oth- 
ers at Concordia, CNE has taken on larger role in 
recruitment, attending career fairs and events like the 
National Aboriginal Achievement Foundation’s 
Blueprint for the Future (Montreal, Oct. 30). 

“Communities are happy to see us there. People 
say, ‘Oh, Concordia came: They notice. It makes a dif- 
ference. We're going to keep it up.” 

The CNE will be holding an Open House in its new 
facilities before the end of the term. Stay tuned for 
more information. 
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Mars on earth, with pingos 


DAWN WISEMAN 


The Canadian Arctic is a vast landscape with physical 
features sculpted over millennia by wind, water and 
ice. Its unique terrain and spaces are almost other- 
worldly; so much so, that scientists look to it to help 
them understand other planets. 

Canada is actually a world leader in analogue plan- 
etary science, according to Richard Soare. Analogue 
planetary science is a relatively new field in which 
people study features on Earth to evaluate possible 
geological processes and landforms on other worlds. 

Soare, a sessional lecturer in the Department of 
Geography, Planning and Environment who also 
teaches at Dawson College, focuses on similarities 
between Earth and Mars in his research. 

As he explained, not that long ago Earth was signif- 
icantly colder and largely covered in ice, and Mars was 
a bit warmer. “Mars warm and Earth cold are not so 
different; he said. “If there is or was water on Mars, it 
is logical to assume that it underwent similar process- 
es to those which occur in cold climates on Earth? 

Cold climate processes lead to specific kinds of land 
formations or ground markers, such as pingos, earth- 
covered mounds of ground ice which can be up to 50 
metres in height. By understanding the processes that 
went into the formation of pingos on Earth, analogue 
planetary science allows researchers to “reason back- 
wards” when looking at Mars. 

Because we know how pingos were formed here, 
“we can look for similar ground markers on Mars and 
assume similar processes were at work there.’ As pin- 
gos necessarily involve water processes, finding them 
on Mars may point to water. 

On Earth, areas of the Mackenzie Delta in the 
Northwest Territories near Tuktoyaktuk and Inuvik 
have one of the highest concentrations of pingos. 
For the last few summers, Soare has led a team of 
scientists and students to these areas for field-based 
studies. 

“Our work has been supported by the Canadian 
Space Agency,’ he said. No one else in the world offers 











more grants for this type of research. 

Two of the students accompanying Soare on these 
trips have been undergraduates Dominic Veillette and 
Geoffrey Pearce. Last year, both received $1,500 grants 
from the Northern Scientific Training Program (NSTP, 
see sidebar) to support their research in the North. For 
Pearce, it changed the world. 

“I learned that there is no substitute for field work. 
Although it is quite impressive to see images of the 
Mackenzie Delta, it is a whole other thing to walk off 
the plane and finally experience the landscape first- 
hand. It is much easier to appreciate the geology and 
geography of the area when one can stick a shovel into 
it and take a sample. 

“I think it was after the first year's trip that my 
enthusiasm for planetary science really blossomed. I 
began to see the larger picture; I had previously found 
it difficult to imagine how Mars, for instance, could 
have any similarities to Earth, but I now see that 
although these planets are incredibly different, they 
are subject to the same rules and that it is not impos- 
sible for similarities to occur” 

Before the field work, Pearce wasn’t sure where he 
wanted to go with his studies. Now he admits to a 
“passion for planetary science.’ He will likely pursue 
a Master's degree at University of Western Ontario 
next fall. 

UWO is one of only two places in Canada and a rel- 
ative handful in the world where graduate studies of 
this type are available. 

“We're building a community from the ground up; 
Soare said. “People are interested in our work. We get 
attention at conferences because what we do in 
Canada is unique. We want to show that we're on the 
cutting edge, that the research we conduct is of high 
quality, and that we can compete with those who have 
access to larger budgets’ 

If his students’ work is any indication, Soare is doing 
a great job. “They are both just undergraduates, but 
they've already presented the results of their findings 
at two conferences, one in Texas and the other in Italy. 
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Federal support 
for northern 
studies 


Climate is just one of many reasons to head North. 

Researchers in communications, geography, 
sociology, anthropology and fine arts have all taken 
advantage of the Northern Scientific Training 
Program (NSTP). 

“There are even some history students. There are 
archives in the North that aren't available on line; 
said Lorna Roth (Communications Studies), acting 
chair of Concordia’s Northern Studies Committee. 

Each of the 40 universities across the country 
that can access NSTP funds offered through the 
department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development has a committee to review applica- 
tions. 

Roth benefited from the program when doing 
graduate work on First Peoples broadcasting (Jour- 
nal, Oct. 13, 2005). When she returned to Concordia 
as an LTA in 1992, she got involved. She chaired it 
for nearly a decade and has taken it over again 
while current chair Peter Van Wyck 
(Communications Studies) is on sabbatical. 

The program provides funding of up to $3,000 to 
graduate students, or, more recently, advanced 
undergrads, who need to travel to the far North to 
complete their research. Initially intended for pure 
scientific researchers, the program has expanded to 
the social sciences and arts. 

The NSTP supports up to 3,000 researchers 
across Canada each year. Funding is generally pro- 
vided for transportation, accommodations, and, in 
rare instances, interpretation. 

Those involved in Northern Studies can also take 
advantage of the Association of Canadian 
Universities Northern Studies. 

“ACUNS is a council of universities who meet to 
discuss common interests and common chal- 
lenges, said Roth. She will be attending a two-day 
meeting of members in mid-October in Saskatoon. 
The event will be followed by two more days of pre- 
sentations by student researchers whose work 
focuses on the North. 

“ACUNS has developed an excellent set of ethical 
guidelines which respect the intellectual property 
and knowledge of Northern communities’ 

Researchers who benefit from NSTP funding are 
required to obtain prior permission from the com- 
munities they intend to work in. 

Details about NSTP requirements will be avail- 
able at an information session on Oct. 4 at 3 p.m. in 
GM-910. Applications are due by the end of October. 
For more information: news.concordia.ca/stu- 
dentlife/011643.shtml 

KAREN HERLAAND 
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Duncan Cree gets spacey in China 


DAWN WISEMAN 


When you come from a town of just over 1,300, get- 
ting off a plane in Beijing can be a little intimidating. 
The first thing Duncan Cree thought was “Wow! 
What a lot of people!” 

Cree’s home is Kanesatake, a Mohawk community 
just north of Montreal near Oka. He is PhD candidate 
in the Department of Mechanical and Industrial 
Engineering, supervised by department chair Martin 
Pugh. 

This summer he was one of only 10 participants 
from Canada chosen to attend the twentieth annual 
Space Studies Program (SSP) offered by the 
International Space University. The nine-week pro- 
gram, which takes place in a different country each 
year, provides graduate level training to future lead- 
ers in “the emerging global space community: This 
year's SSP was hosted by Beihang University and wel- 
comed 117 students from 26 countries. 

Cree received an ISU scholarship of approximately 
$20,000 for tuition, travel and lodging, and an addi- 
tional bursary from the National Aboriginal 
Achievement Foundation to support his travels. 

Cree's interest in space grew out of his love for 
aeronautics. He initially trained as an aircraft main- 
tenance technician before pursuing a degree in 
mechanical engineering. Upon graduation, he 
worked for two years at the National Research 
Council in its aeronautics division, studying aircraft 
failure. 

As his career and studies have advanced, so has 
his interest in space and aerospace applications. His 
current research in ceramics may one day be used in 
both aeronautical and aerospace industries. “At 
least, that’s what we're hoping,’ he said with a smile. 

Cree explained that SSP “focuses on the three Is — 
international, intercultural and interdisciplinary: 
Given the cost of projects in space, most involve 
these kinds of collaboration. Workshops 


and lectures therefore focused not only on space but 
also on cross-cultural communication and team- 
work, not just in science but also in law, business and 
society. 

“We had to choose a series of short courses in a 
topic outside our primary field. I chose business and 
management? 

Students also had to select one of four collabora- 
tive projects to work on over the course of the pro- 
gram. 

“They were all so interesting I had a hard time 
choosing; said Cree. And no wonder. One of the 
teams considered how to store the knowledge 
required to rebuild society after a disaster of plane- 
tary proportions. Another looked at traffic manage- 
ment in Earth orbit, and a third at using space-based 
technologies in earthquake prediction. 

Cree'’s group worked on developing feasible plans 
for robotic maintenance of geostationary satellites. 
As he explained, satellites are sent into orbit with 
enough fuel for 10 to 15 years of work, but then liter- 
ally run out of gas. For satellites well above the orbit 
level of the space shuttle, there is currently no cost- 
effective means of providing more fuel or mainte- 
nance. 

While his team eventually settled into a productive 
rhythm, Cree said the project's beginning was a little 
rocky due to the overabundance of Type A personal- 
ities in the group. 


ees 


“Everyone there was used to being in charge” he 
said, “I ended up telling them there were too many 
chiefs and not enough Indians, which seemed to help” 

SSP participants are expected to work hard, “about 
10 hours a day, six days per week,’ but the experience 
did have some down time. 

There were organized tours of China Aerospace 
Science and Technology Corporation and its rocket 
facilities, as well as Tiananmen Square, the Great 
Wall, and the Forbidden City. Cree took an extra 10 
days to travel around the country before returning 
home. 

The highlight of his trip: meeting astronauts. Bob 
Thirsk from the Canadian Space Agency was present, 
along with Chiaki Mukai from the Japan Aerospace 
Exploration Agency, Michel Tognini from the 
European Space Agency and China's first astronaut, 
Yang Liwei. 

“He's like a rock star over there, said Cree. “You 
couldn't get near him. He was always surrounded by 
security” 

Asked if he’s now considering becoming Canada’s 
first aboriginal astronaut, Cree laughed. “The guy 
from the Globe and Mail kept asking me that. [An 
article by Geoffrey York appeared in July.] I told him 
that I like to keep my options open” 
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Building entrepreneurship in communities 


KAREN HERLAND 


When management professor Ron Abraira was grow- 
ing up in Kahnawake, there was no thriving business 
community. 

“There were very few businesses. It was mostly arts 
and crafts and a few shops’ 

Abraira studied administration at SUNY Buffalo 
and returned to Kahnawake. His first job was to help 
community members write business plans. Through 
the 1980s he worked with the Kahnawake Economic 
Development Commission in numerous capacities, 
supporting the community's entrepreneurs. 

Various government restrictions on available fund- 
ing, and a lack of financial institutions limited the 
potential for First Nations entrepreneurship. 

“We used any type of financing we could. It was 
very challenging,’ Abraira said. 

Since then, government policy has evolved and 
Kahnawake now has its own Caisse Populaire and 
other financing options. 

“We have a very diversified economy. There are a 
number of retail and service businesses, as well as 
some that are tech-related”? Many Kahnawake busi- 
nesses serve the larger Montreal metropolitan com- 
munity. For instance, there are now four Mohawk- 
owned golf courses in the area. 

This change is cultural as well. “Historically, many 
aboriginal cultures were collectivist in nature. 
Entrepreneurship is an individual pursuit” 

Abraira does not need to point further than the 
ground floor of the EV building for an example of one 
success story. Sequoia (www.sequoia.ca) sells bath 
and body products. Owner Michaelee Lazore expand- 
ed into downtown Montreal from her first 
Kahnawake shop last year (Journal, Jan. 11, 2007). 

“Michealee used to work on her soap samples in 
the office next to mine; Abraira said. 


Abraira is thrilled to be a lecturer at the JMSB, after 
earning his MBA here. “It’s a treat to come back and 
work with students who have so much drive and 
energy. 

He continues to act as a consultant for the eco- 
nomic development commission, which incorporat- 
ed as Tewatohnhi'saktha — Kahnawake Economic 
Development Commission almost a decade ago. 

Abraira has also been involved as a member of the 


investment committee for the First Nations Venture 
Capital Fund of Quebec. The fund finances projects 
ranging from resource-based businesses to adventure 
tourism. The challenge is to develop businesses that 
can thrive despite the geographic isolation for some 


CLASSACTION 


communities, especially in the North. The Fund 
began five years ago and has become more active in 
the last three years. 

“It’s an example of how First Nations and non- 
First Nations partners can work together.’ The pro- 
gram is supported by government agencies, First 
Nations institutions, the FTQ and the Desjardins 
group. 

As First Nations businesses develop, Abraira sees 
the next challenge as the training and development 
of human resource expertise within First Nations 
communities. He also sees the challenge of compet- 
ing in the global economy as a next step as business- 
es expand outside of their local communities. 








Watch this space over the academic year for profiles of unusual and innovative courses. If you know of one youd like to share with us, email cjournal@alcor.concordia.ca 


Diploma program for those bent on change 


KAREN HERLAND 





Most people involved in community work know that 
the pressure to find resources and funds to provide 
services allows very little time for reflection. 

The School of Community and Public Affairs 
(SCPA) designed its graduate diploma in Community 
Economic Development (CED) to allow those work- 
ing with capital-poor or marginalized communities 
to combine study with their full-time jobs. 

CED students can complete the 30-credit diploma 
in a series of weekend courses over a single year, like 
MBA students. Elective courses allow students to opt 
for an aboriginal specialization within the program. 

“That was the highlight of the whole program for 
me,’ said CLSC worker Patrick Bergeron about the 
course he took taught by David Newhouse (Native 
Studies, Trent University) and Wanda Wuttunee 
(Native Studies, University of Manitoba). 

“I had heard of both of them before the course. 
They're both well-known intellectuals, said Allysha 
Larsen. “I really appreciated they way that they 


taught. I was inspired by their integrity. 

Both Larsen and Bergeron had worked with aborig- 
inal communities out west. Larsen worked with a 
youth group in Saskatchewan, and Bergeron in 
Manitoba. “I saw the way missing children cases were 
handled differently if they were aboriginal children? 
Bergeron said. 

Larsen said that Wuttunee and Newhouse were 
able to challenge some myths about aboriginal cul- 
ture, “Wanda was a really snazzy dresser, but she also 
always brought her rattle. She was able to integrate 
traditional and contemporary values; said Larsen, 
who herself is part Métis. 

Newhouse and Wuttunee encouraged discussion 
and questions, and helped students confront their 
own assumptions. “Newhouse taught us about what 
he called ‘red capitalism: Ultimately, we were learn- 
ing how people thrive; Larsen said. 

During the final wrap-up session, many students 
commented on how much they appreciated the abo- 
riginal component of the CED. 

For Daniel Leckman, the course offered a spiritual 


connection for the activist work he had been interest- 
ed in. So much so, that he has decided to join a Jesuit 
order as a result of the course. 

Bergeron was so impressed with the program, that 
he's decided he wants more. “This was a great oppor- 
tunity for someone like myself” He hopes to do advo- 
cacy work at the national level. 

Meanwhile, the SCPA intends to cross-list the two 
courses offered through the CED program with their 
42-credit proposed BA Major in First Peoples Studies. 

The degree was approved by Senate in May 2006 
and is awaiting final approval through CREPUQ 
(Conférence des recteurs et des principaux des uni- 
versités du Québec). The program would include a 
series of specialized courses focusing on Quebec abo- 
riginal communities and culture. 

Although the university offers an interdiscipli- 
nary elective option in native studies, Perry Calce, 
Coordinator of Academic Programs and 
Curriculum Development, sees the new major “as a 
much more comprehensive approach to First 
Peoples studies” 


IT 
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Saluted for their social conscience 


SARAH RYELAND 


The Forces Avenir Awards hon- 
our students for their outstand- 
ing work in community service 
and raising social conscious- 
ness. This year, Concordia is 
proud to be represented by 
three finalists. 

The R4 Compost program is 
famous within the Concordia 
community, and is now gaining 
even more recognition. After 
applying for the Avenir 
Environment award in March, 
Chantal Beaudoin and the R4 
Compost team put a dossier 
together and headed off to 
Quebec City to convince officials 
that they deserved to win. 
Armed with reference letters 
from Concordia’ President, the 
City of Montreal and Recyc- 
Québec, the team made an excel- 
lent impression, and a few 
months later were proclaimed 
finalists. 

R4 Compost looks forward to 
the gala Sept. 27 in Sherbrooke, 
when the winners will be 
announced, but to Beaudoin, 
being in the running is a reward 
in itself. “As finalists, we received 
$2,000 toward our program, so 
really, we've already won? 

Kinia Adamczyk echoes those 
sentiments. As a finalist in the 
Undergraduate Personality cate- 
gory, she feels that the achieve- 
ment is in the process. “FA is not 
just about the money, it’s really 


Interested in Compostin 
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Volunteers with the R4 team discuss ways to reduce your ecological footprint during the Blueprints for Change event on Sept. 20. 


the whole process — the recog- 
nition you are given for your 
commitment to society, the 
opportunity to network and to 
join a wider community of 
involved students.” 

A Journalism and Communi- 
cation Studies major, Adamczyk 
is currently president of the 
Canadian Foundation for Polish 
Studies and member of the 
Journalism Students Association. 

Through these associations, 
she has put together networking 


events for her peers and organ- 
ized educational documentary 
screenings. Her interests have 
led her all over the world in an 
effort to better understand com- 
munity involvement, spending 
time both in the Balkans and 
Guatemala. 

Adamezyk is impressed with 
the other finalists. “It’s not worth 
comparing each other. Thinking 
about how our efforts might 
make our world better as a 
whole is more satisfying” 


Adamczyk has also worked on 
a project with fellow finalist Jose 
Gabriel Bran Lopez. Their co- 
organization of Concordias team 
at the Jeux Francocanadiens de la 
communication is one of the rea- 
sons they were nominated, sepa- 
rately, for the Undergraduate 
Personality Award. 

Lopez's community involve- 
ment focuses on improving the 
quality of life of the underprivi- 
leged and encouraging Mont- 
real’s youth to be active in their 


community. Having worked on 
programs in Saskatchewan and 
Uganda, his work is earning him 
widespread recognition. 

The Forces Avenir Awards are 
funded by the Quebec and feder- 
al governments as well as busi- 
nesses. They go to deserving sec- 
ondary, post secondary and 
graduate students. 

For more information, please 
go to www.forcesavenir.qc.ca/, 
and for more on R4, go to r4.con- 
cordia.ca/ . 





CJLO ready to take to the airways 


Surfing your radio's AM dial has 
suddenly become more appeal- 
ing. Concordia’s campus/com- 
munity radio station, CJLO, is 
preparing to take to the airwaves 
this fall - something it has been 
anticipating for the past five 
years. 





Station manager Chris Quinnell (left) with DJ Brian Mann and Brian Jo 


The process began in 2002, 
with CJLO submitting’ an appli- 
cation to the Canadian Radio- 
television and Telecommunica- 


tions Commission (CRTC) in an 
effort to broadcast programs on- 
air. The application was put on 
hold by 


the CRTC, but 


seph, Programming Director, at the 


Concordia’s station persevered 
and re-submitted the document 
in 2005. Approval came the fol- 
lowing year, and CJLO began 
organizing their debut on 
Montreal's airwaves. 

Although there is no fixed date 
for the first broadcast, Station 


necy* 


media recruitment fair on the seventh floor of the Hall Building earlier this month. 


Manager Chris Quinnell assures 
listeners that it will happen this 
fall. CJLO has bought a plot of 
land in Lachine where the anten- 
na is scheduled to go up, and 
according to Quinnell, ‘It takes 
about three weeks for the 
cement foundation to cure. Once 
that has happened, the antenna 
goes up and were in business: 
The CRTC has given the go- 
ahead to begin broadcasting as 
soon as the antenna is function- 
ing. Once the cement has been 
poured, CJLO will begin promot- 
ing the big launch party and pre- 
pare for its maiden voyage on 
the AM dial. 

CJLO currently broadcasts 
over the internet and has been 
technically prepared to go on-air 
for years, so right now the focus 
is on promoting the station. 
Music charts will be posted in 
various local publications, with 
students in the Hall Building see- 
ing CJLO news teams and 


reporters conducting interviews. 

The launch party will reflect 
the Indie Rock spirit of CJLO. 
With a campus/community clas- 
sification the station will stay 
away from Top 40 hits, promot- 
ing local artists instead. 
Programming reflects different 
genres, from Hip Hop to Punk, 
Metal to Blues, but the overall 
tone of the station is Rock, with 
talk making up about 20% of pro- 
gramming. 

The journey up to this point 
has had its share of snags, but to 
Quinnell, it has all been worth it. 
Soon, CJLO will be broadcasting 
its more than 60 shows to listen- 
ers all over the city of Montreal, 
representing Concordia and the 
100 volunteers that make up the 
station. 

CJLO is always looking for 
more volunteers and show sug- 
gestions. Visit www.cjlo.com/ for 
more details. 

SARAH RYELAND 
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Unlikely professor 


Richard Kerr is a graduate of 
the school of experience 


BARBARA BLACK 


A recent issue of Macleans maga- 
zine caught Richard Kerr's eye, 
because it featured some people 
a bit like him. The story was 
titled “Do Grades Really Matter?” 
and it talked about some out- 
standingly successful people 
who had abysmal marks in high 
school. 

Kerr failed Grade 9 twice and 
left school at 15, but like the 
examples in Macleans, he's a suc- 
cess story. Passionate about edu- 
cation, he’s living proof that you 
don't have to get “A’s to make it in 
academia. But you do have to 
have intellectual curiosity and a 
strong sense of self. 

Kerr, who was chair of the Mel 
Hoppenheim School of Cinema 
for the past three years, is a full 
professor at Concordia and a 
“professor of distinction” at 
Ryerson University. He's going to 
Los Angeles in November to be 
honored as an international fel- 
low of the DeSantis Center for 
Motion Picture Industry Studies. 





As a youngster in southwest- 
ern Ontario, Kerr was a promis- 
ing hockey player for the 
Kitchener Rangers, but when his 
father died, the boy's motivation 
died with him. 

School was always a struggle: 
“I remember getting | in math? 
The spirit was nearly knocked 
out of him by the constant failure 
to meet the expectations of the 
educational system. He was 
hyperactive (“Nowadays, I guess 
Id be a Ritalin kid”) and the child 
of an_ alcoholic parent. 
Effectively, he had no parenting 
after the age of 15. 

But he was a great talker, and 
insatiably curious. He went into 
retail sales, which suited his 
social skills; the frequent rejec- 
tion that’s inevitably a salesman's 
lot just toughened his resolve. He 
taught himself basic photogra- 


phy, took a technical diploma at 
Sheridan College, in Oakville, 
Ont., and went to film school. 
Recognizing that his experience 
in sales made him a great class- 
room communicator, the author- 
ities asked him to teach. 

At the same time, inspired by 
artists like Michael Snow and 
Jack Chambers, he was making 
films that were autobiographical, 
beautiful, and that questioned 
narrative. 

Now he’s one of Canada’s lead- 
ing avant-garde film and video 
practitioners. His aesthetic sen- 
sitivity is something even he 
can't explain. “My family had no 
sense of the arts, but I was always 
looking, searching, and never 
afraid to ask questions. 

His most recent exhibition, 
Industry, _ illustrates his 
“push/pull” relationship with 
the Hollywood product. It fea- 
tures a suite of motion-picture 
weavings. Kerr takes celluloid 
film stock and works directly 
with the material. He bleaches, 
melts and folds it, weathers it on 
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his clothesline for three weeks, 
and then paints and weaves it. 

Kerr started making these 
motion-picture weavings years 
ago. Now the installations have 
become a tender tribute to a 
dying medium whose light has 
given great pleasure. He has done 
about 30; there's one in the 
Hexagram office and several at 
the Cinématéque québécoise. 

An autodidact who has never 
been a conventional bookworm, 
he says he doesn’t so much read 
books as scan them for insights 
to feed his teaching. “I’m a 
teacher first, a practitioner sec- 
ond? 

Kerr loves the academic life, 
and recommends it to anyone 
who will listen. “What better way 
is there to share your passionate 
interests with others and make a 
real contribution to society?” 
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Igloo Arsenal (Steve Kiss, Armen Forget and Nick Kondonis, above) performed at a benefit concert that was 
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held Sept. 20 for the ENCS scholarship fund. The concert, held on a fourth-floor plaza in the EV building, 
included an unusual quintet called The Musical Chairs (Professors Trueman, Pugh, Mudur, Alkass and Dssouli). 


ECA endowment over the top 


BARBARA BLACK 


Extraordinary efforts by the 
Engineering and Computer 
Science Students Association 
(ECA) to support a key staff posi- 
tion in the Faculty of Engineering 
and Computer Science have really 
paid off. 

Jeremiah Woolsey, Manager of 
Instructional Technology in ENCS, 
says the outgoing and incoming 
executive committees of the ECA 
teamed up to make a donation 
that puts the Instructional 
Technology Endow-ment over 
what is needed to endow the fund 
in perpetuity. To date, $14,710 has 
been raised. 

The endowment provides an 
annual award to a student with an 
interest and ability in computer 
graphics, game development or 
multi-media programming to 
develop courseware to provide 


supplemental instruction for 
ENCS courses and labs. The recent 
contributions will likely enable the 
award to be endowed a year soon- 
er than expected. 

Outgoing ECA president Ayaz 
Kassam said, “The establishment 
of the Instructional Technology 
Award highlights the commitment 
of the ENCS community. We hope 
this award will serve as a model for 
future endowments to help stu- 
dents meet their educational and 
professional goals,” 

Contributions have come prin- 
cipally from ENCS staff and one 
particularly generous alumna, 
Christine Smith, PEng. 

Woolsey, speaking for the com- 
mittee, wants to thank her for her 
support. He also thanks ENCS staff 
members for their contributions, 
particularly budget assistant 
Carolyn Clayton, who champi- 
oned several productive fundrais- 


ing initiatives. 

The 2006-07 ECA executives 
who contributed to this project so 
generously are Ayaz Kassam, Sean 
Durand, Carina Groom-bridge, 
Catherine Reimer, Nik Brovkin, 
Alain Chung, Walter Chan and 
Steve Chausse. From the 2007-08, 
they are Sean Durand, Gergo 
Szeles, Jean-Philippe Castonguay, 
Catherine Reimer, Nik Brovkin, 
Kurt Cabral, Eitan Levi and James 
Goggans. 

The selection committee for the 
first recipient will comprise ECA 
VP Academic Eitan Levi, represen- 
tatives from CIISE Game 
Development and Compu-tational 
Arts, plus Clara Para-disis, ENCS 
Director of Staff, and Woolsey. In 
addition to the selection commit- 
tee, an advisory board of 
eLearning professionals in the 
Concordia community will partic- 
ipate in the endowment. 





Soup's on: Well, no soup, but lots of other goodies at the annual barbeques. Noel Burke, Dean of the School 
of Extended Studies (right)pitched in on the Hall Building Terrace on Sept. 21. 
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Centraide Kick-Off 


Come support Concordia’s Centraide Campaign and join them Oct. | in 
the annual March of 1,000 Umbrellas. It's a fun event that begins at 11:30 
a.m, on McGill College Ave, corner of President Kennedy, and makes its 
way to Complexe Desjardins. No matter the weather, it’s guaranteed to 
be a colourful occasion! For more information, contact campaign co- 
chairs Kathleen Perry (ext. 4707) and Miriam Posner (ext. 3361). 


Centraide 


of Greater Montreal 


Media and Consumerism lectures 


The University of the Streets Café presents the next in their series of lectures, "Media: Who controls the medi- 
um, and how does that change the message?" on Friday, Sept. 28 from 7 to 9 p.m. This event, moderated by Jim 
Morris, will take place at Le Cagibi, 5490 St. Laurent Blvd. For more information, please see www.univcafe.org 


The next lecture, entitled, "Consumerism: Are you really going to buy that?”, will take place at the Coop La 
Maison Verte, 5785 Sherbrooke St. .W, on October 5. 


Antiquarian Book Fair 


Looking for some cool reads? The Montreal Antiquarian Book Fair will be open for business in the LB lobby on 
Saturday, Sept. 29, from noon to 6 p.m. and Sunday, Sept. 30, from 11 a.m. till 5 p.m. Although general admission 
is $6, students get in for only $1. This annual fair features a wide selection of collectable books, out-of-print, 
rare, illustrated, first editions and fine bindings. For more information, call 514-845-5640 or go to www.bibliopo- 
lis.net/claq/slam-en.him 


Dematerialized art discussion 


"Writing the history of dematerialized art of the 1960s and 1970s in Canada,’ a panel discussion moderated by 
Vincent Bonin and Michéle Thériault, will take place Saturday, September 29 at 2:30 p.m. at the Ellen Gallery. 


Award-winning Unity 


A number of Concordians are involved in Unity (1918), Kevin Kerr's Governor General's award-winning play at 
Monument National, Studio Hydro-Québec, 1182 St. Laurent. Actors Kathleen Stavert, Gilda Monreal and 
Stephanie Chapman-Baker are all Concordians, as is the director of the production, Gabrielle Soskin. Shows run 
until Oct. 7. For more information, see www.persephoneproductions.org 


Music Careers 


Those interested in careers in music should attend a presentation by AAJ Section Editor and contributor Martin 
Gladu on that very topic. The panel is held by CAPS (Career and Placement Services) on Oct. 10 in AD-308 at 
Loyola. Other panelists include Eric Cohen of the Gazette and Global, and John Klepko of the CBC. More infor- 
mation on the CAPS site, caps.concordia.ca 


Crisis in Darfur 


Save Darfur Canada, the Montreal Institute for Genocide and Human Rights Studies (MIGS), Darfur/Darfur, 
and the Concordia chapter of Cinema Politica are hosting a series of events to raise awareness about the ongo- 
ing crisis in Darfur, Sudan. Among many events, there will be a screening of the critically acclaimed documen- 
tary The Devil Came on Horseback in Room H-110 on October 29 at 7:30 p.m. Prof. Frank Chalk will winds up the 
screening with a discussion. For more information, please see www.cinemapolitica.org/films/60 or contact Tara 
Tavender, Executive Director, Save Darfur Canada at 514 923-8368 or Tara@SaveDarfurCanada.org. 





Strategic planning process in discussion phase 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

and international _ links; 
strengthening community ties; 
responding to the need for life- 
long learning; and making 
Concordia a fulfilling place to 
work. 

Many of these same subjects 
were discussed at a recent 
retreat held by senior adminis- 
trators, and although President 
Claude Lajeunesse will leave 


his post Oct. 31, the strategic 
planning process will continue 
to be developed and imple- 
mented. 

Currently, the work of these 
groups is being collated and 
organized, and the product of 
these deliberations and recom- 
mendations will soon be put 
forward to the Concordia com- 
munity at large. Additional 
workgroups will be formed if 


the need arises during the 
course of broad-scale consulta- 
tions. 

Patrick Kelley, Executive 
Director of Administration & 
Human Resources for the JMSB, 
is in charge of the process. He 
will soon bring a report to the 
faculty councils. Several town 
hall meetings for Concordians 
at large are planned for the fall. 
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Drug and Alcohol Recovery 
Program launched here 


BARBARA BLACK 


Addiction causes untold dam- 
age to personal lives, relation- 
ships and careers. It’s expensive, 
too. In fact, the estimated annu- 
al cost to the employer of an 
addicted person is $10,000, due 
to lost productivity. Researchers 
figure that workers with sub- 
stance abuse problems take 
three times as much sick leave 
and make twice as many mis- 
takes as non-abusers. 

Roughly 10 per cent of the 
general population has some 
form of addiction; between 
three and four per cent of those 
people have acute problems. 
It’s likely that the Concordia 
community reflects these sta- 
tistics. 

Now the university is offering 
DARP, a program to help those 
affected by addiction, through 
the Employee Assistance 
Program. Access is on a volun- 
tary and non-monitored basis, 
similar to access to other EAP 
services. Roughly seven per cent 
of employees at Concordia are 
already using the EAP. 

Miriam Posner is a member of 
the EAP committee. 

“Concordia’s program focuses 
on prevention and education, 
whereas others have established 
programs that tend to deal with 


situations once they have 
become a labour relations issue,” 
she said. “In this sense, 


Concordia’s program is unique” 

No formal structure existed at 
Concordia to assist employees 
who might have an addition, 
Posner said. “It really depended 
on whether a _ department 
agreed to or could financially 
support an employee seeking 
treatment.” It has taken some 
time to get the program off the 
ground, in part because it is so 
important to ensure confiden- 
tiality. 

The idea is to offer preventive 
information and care before 
substance abuse becomes an 
issue in the workplace or at 
home, and focus on non-moni- 
tored referrals rather than last- 
chance “performance-based” 
agreements. 

Here's how to tell whether you 
or someone close to you is devel- 
oping a drinking problem. 
Experts consider abuse, for men, 
14 standard drinks per week or 
more than 12 episodes of five 
social drinks per day over 90 
days; for women, this would be 
nine drinks and more, or more 
than 12 episodes of four drinks 
per day over the last 90 days. 


In the case of cannabis, use 
two to three times a week or 
more is considered abuse; for 
other drugs, such as cocaine, 
ecstasy, speed, etc., abuse means 
one to three times a month or 
more. 

Many people are users of alco- 
hol. They may have a drink 
socially or a drink with dinner, 
but they rarely go beyond a stan- 
dard drink. 

However, some users build up 
a tolerance to alcohol, drinking 
more to get the same effect as 
before. They may drink for the 
same reasons, but with an 
increase in physiological need. 
They may deny they have a prob- 
lem with drinking, and experi- 
ence stress in their relation- 
ships. Driving under the influ- 
ence may occur, and their health 
may deteriorate. 

For the full-blown addict, life 
revolves around drinking or 
drug use. He or she has with- 
drawal symptoms and _ black- 
outs; there may be damage to 
the liver, heart, brain or kidneys. 

Here's how you might notice 
the impact of addiction in the 
workplace: frequent absen- 
teeism, especially Monday 
mornings; lack of concentration 
at work; diminished or changed 
social interactions with co- 
workers; decreased quality and 
quantity of work performed; 
decreased alertness, especially 
in safety-sensitive positions 
(machinery, labs, security); 
change in appearance and pres- 
entation; inappropriate behav- 
iours or work performance. 

Managers and colleagues are 
cautioned not try to act either as 
therapists or enablers; instead, 
they should focus on work per- 
formance, acting on behaviours 
as they appear. Once work issues 
are identified, there are ways to 
help the employee can rectify 
the situation. 

Concordia’s DARP received 
full support and commitment 
from the then Office of 
Institutional Relations and most 
recently from the President's 
Executive Group. 

“If only one employee is freed 
of addiction, it will have been 
worth it,” Posner said. 

EAP services are provided by 
the well-known counselling firm 
Shepell.fgi on a 24/7 basis, with 
direct access to a front-line 
counsellor; an employee does 
not have to leave a message and 
wait for a call back. If you want 
to contact the program, please 
call 1-800-387-4765; for service 
in French, 1-800-361-5676. 
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BARBARA BLACK 


The Concordia baseball team has 
only a few weeks to prove them- 
selves, so the players really throw 
themselves into the game. 

Clinical psychologist Howie 
Schwartz has coached the team 
since 1995, and retains every bit 
of his enthusiasm. 

When 


interviewed, he was 


looking forward to the arrival of 


two student athletes who were 
former professional minor league 
baseball players. Both are pitch- 
ers: Julien Tucker with the 
Montreal Expos, and Danny 
Prata with the San Fransisco 
Giants. They hadn't played yet 
because they were still commit- 
ted to coaching their summer 
junior elite team, which was in 
the finals. 

Despite the short playing sea- 
son, the Concordia baseball team 
generates wide interest among 
amateur players around town. 
Schwartz says 35 hopefuls came 
out for his thirteenth training 
camp in addition to the returning 
players, who are loyal. 

These players are active year- 











round. “Once the season ends in 
late October, the students are 
given much-needed time off to 
catch up on their studies, 
Schwartz told the Journal. 

They resume a winter training 
program, in January, training 
Saturday afternoons at the 
Concordia Gym under the 
watchful eyes of Schwartz and his 
staff, Ted Vavas, Nat Thomas, 
Edwin Archer and _ Fabien 
Dunston. Virtually all the stu- 
dent athletes play summer base- 
ball for their home teams, games 
followed closely by the coaching 
staff. 

“Due to the tremendous sup- 
port given by our Athletics 
Director, Katie Sheahan, and the 
entire department, for that mat- 
ter, the program is starting to get 
recognized on campus, Schwartz 
said. “We are still the best-kept 
secret in town, though, and I sure 
wish we could get a fan base 
going” 

In Schwartz's clinical practice, 
about 20 per cent of his time is 
devoted to working with athletes, 
from junior age all the way up to 
the pro ranks, but nothing beats 





Howard Schwartz has been coaching our baseball team for over a decade. 


the time he spends coaching his 
beloved Stingers. 

“I get more of a charge watch- 
ing my boys making quality plays 
in the field and getting great 
contact at the plate than I do 
working with the professional 
baseball players. These guys are 
my family. It's a no-brainer who | 





care more about? 

They have so far had a mixed 
season of five wins and six losses. 
There's a game Sept. 27 at John 
Abbott College's home field, 
Springate Park, in Pierrefonds, at 
7:30 p.m. They play Ottawa on 
Sept. 28 at home, Trudeau Park 
on Mackle Road in Céte St. Luc. 
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There's a Sept. 29 doubleheader 
against John Abbott beginning at 
noon, and lastly on Monday, Oct. 
1, a game against their archrivals, 
McGill. 

You can get more information 
about the team on the Recreation 
and Athletics website, at athiet- 
ics.concordia.ca/campus 





Picture your picture in this space 


Thanks to all who submitted 
photos to our flickr site at 
www.flickr.com/groups/con- 
cordiapicks/. We love this shot 
of an artist at work during the 
outdoor painting event held on 
the Hall Mezzanine as part of 
Orientation. 

Please feel free to upload 
images you think might be of 
interest to the wider Con- 
cordia community either for 
our biweekly contest, or 
simply to have your pictures 
on News@Concordia or the 
Concordia home page. 

We will feature a different 
theme every two weeks. The 
next one is Keeping Con U 
Green (Sept. 28/0Oct. 11). 
Jasmine Stuart, President of 
the Sustainable Business 
Conference, will handle judging 
duties. 

Remember: for publication 
in the Journal, we require 
high-resolution photos. If you 
win, we will contact you 
through flickr. 
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